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The Calf-Path 


By Samuel Walter Foss. 
z 
One day, through the primeval wood 
A calf walked home, as good calves 
should; 
But made a trail all bent askew, 
A crooked trail, as all caives do. 
Since then three hundred years have 


fled, 
And I infer the calf is dead. - 


II. 
But still he left behind his trail, 
And thereby hangs my moral tale. 
The trail was taken up next day 
By a lone dog that passed that way; 
And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep, 
And drew the flock behind him, too, 
As good bell-wethers always do. 


And from that day, o’er hill and glade, 
Through those old woods a path was 
made. 


III. 
And many men wound in and out, 
And dodged and turned and bent about, 


And uttered words of righteous wrath 
Because ‘twas such a crooked path; 


But still they followed—do not laugh— 
The first migrations of that calf, 


And through this winding wood-way 
stalked 
Because he wobbled when he walked. 


IV. 
This forest path became a lane, 
That bent and turned and turned again; 


This crooked lane became a road, 
Where many a poor horse with his load 


Toiled on beneath the burning sun, 
And traveled some three miles in one. 


And thus a century and a half 
They trod the footsteps of that calf. 

Vv. 
The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 
The road became a village street; 
And this, before men were aware, 
A city’s crowded thoroughfare. 
And soon the central street was this 
Of a renowned metropolis; 
And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 

VI. 
Each day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed this zigzag calf about; 
And o’er his crooked journey went 
The traffic of a continent. 
A hundred thousand men were led 
By one calf near three centuries dead. 
Tney followed still his crooked way, 
And lost one hundred years a day; 


For thus such reverence is lent 
To well-established precedent. 


VIL. 
A moral lesson this might teach 
Were I ordained and called to preach: 


For men are prone to go it blind 
Along the calf-paths of the mind, 


And work away from sun to sun 
To do what other men have done. 


They follow in the beaten track, 
And out and in, and forth and back, 


And still their devious course pursue, 
To keep the path that others do. 


They keep the path a sacred groove, 
Along which all their lives they move; 


But how the wise old wood-gods laugh, 
Who saw the first primeval calf. 


Ah, many things this tale might teach— 
But I am not ordained to preach. 
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NE fundamental educational 
truth, as applied to shorthand 
and typewriting particularly, 
should form the basis of every 
student’s plan of study, and 
that is, that it is method you are learn- 
ing and not that you are merely to 
write so many words either in short- 
hand or on the typewriter. With that 
idea once thoroughly understood, and a 
determination on your part to pursue the 
work unfalteringly, nothing can stand 
in the way of success. 

There are just two phases to the ques- 
tion of shorthand and typewriting pro- 
ficiency. One deals with your mental 
and physical makeup, or temperament ; 
the other with your technical equipment ; 
that is to say, your ability to perform ac- 
curately the purely mechanical act (when 
the correct method is mastered) of 
writing either in shorthand or on the 
typewriter. It is to the latter phase of 
the question that we wish to draw atten- 
tion—the question of perfect technical 
performance. The former covers a 
phase that is as wide and deep as life it- 
self, and measures exactly the degree 
of success that may be attained in the 
latter; it is brought into its fullest play 
when the physical obstacles of execution 
have been overcome. 

In the study of either shorthand or 
typewriting the average student looks 
for immediate tangible results, and he 
will instantly seek these results along 
what appear to him to be the lines of 
the least resistance. Very often they are, 
in reality, along the lines of the greatest 
resistance. 

The instruction offered you by your 
teacher or your textbook is not based 
on the ideas of any one man—though 
perhaps developed from one man’s idea— 
but embodies the experience of hun- 
dreds or thousands of successful teach- 
ers and practical users of the art you 
are learning. Therefore it would be wis- 
dom on your part to put the benefit of 
this experience behind you before at- 
tempting to develop your own ideas, 
which a thorough understanding of the 
instruction you are to receive may dem- 
onstrate are based on false premises. 
So it is very important that you should 
make up your mind to pursue the correct 
method of doing your work as outlined 
by your teacher and the textbook, cost 
what it may in overcoming habits al- 
ready formed, or in overturning pre- 
viously conceived ideas of how a thing 





should be done. The writing of a word 
in a certain way, the position of the 
hand, the method of procedure—any of 
these things may seem unnatural to you 
at the beginning, but that does not prove 
their inefficiency. 

“Perfect education in any line is but 
conscious training of mind and body 
to act unconsciously,” applies with par- 
ticular force to shorthand and typewrit- 
ing. In the study of both great care 
must be exercised to avoid incorrect, 
unconscious actions or movements by 
consciously directing them into the cor- 
rect channels at the aatheaiiees 


The G. S. A. Ounveution 


T is very probable that the G. S. 

A. convention will be held in 
St. Louis for the week begin- 
ning August 15. Most of the 
summer schools will close on 
August 13, and many teachers will then 
go to St. Louis to visit the Exposition, 
so that the date mentioned seems to be 
most desirable. 

Owing to the Exposition, the commit- 
tee decided not to have a heavy working 
program, and sessions will be held in 
the mornings only, so that the afternoons 
and evenings may be devoted to sight- 
seeing and recreation. Those who were 
at the convention last year will need no 
assurance that the G. S. A. crowd will 
have a thoroughly enjoyable time, and 
no program can set forth in any ade- 
quate degree what may be expected. If 
you are going to visit the Exposition, 
and want to see as much as is possible 
in the time at your disposal, and in en- 
joyable company, join the G. 

The topics given beneath have been 
suggested to, or selected by, the Execu- 
tive Committee, but all of the assign- 
ments have not yet been made. In the 
next issue we hope to be in a position 
to state definitely who will handle the 
various topics. The program has a 
thoroughly practical classroom ring about 
it, and reflects credit on the committee. 
It is not too late to make suggestions, 
and the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Mr. John M. Hill, Sedalia, Mo., 
would be glad to hear from all the mem- 
bers. 





Topics to be Discussed 


How should the time be apportioned 
to different subjects in order to secure 
the best average results? 

The Artistic Side of Shorthand and 
its Development. 
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My Classroom Hobby—Teaching by 
Association or Analogy (illustrated). 

Psychology and Shorthand. 

Round Table Discussion : “Methods 
of Conducting Reviews. 

Modern Methods of Typewriting In- 
struction. 

The Events of the Past 
their Bearing on the Future 
Work. 

Side Talks to Students. 

After the Theory—What? 

Early Struggles and Triumphs. 

Round Table Discussion: “The Cor- 
rection and Grading of Students’ Work.” 

Examination for Teachers’ Certifi- 
cates. 

Blackboard Demonstrations 

The Evolution of Shorthand and Type- 
writing Instruction. 

Round Table Discussion: “The Teach- 
ing of Practical Business English and 
Spelling.” 

The Points I Emphasize in Teaching 
the Theory (a series). 

Question Box. (This feature will be 
on the program each day.) 

Typewriting Demonstrations. 


Year, and 
of our 





Country vs. City Students 


OME weeks ago we asked the 
manager of the employment de- 
partment of one of the type- 
writer companies if he found 
much difficulty in placing appli- 
cants in positions. 

“Well,” he said, “there is quite a rush 
at this time of the year and I have my 
hands full.” 

We remarked that we supposed this 
was due to the fact that so many stu- 
dents who had begun the study of short- 
hand and typewriting at the beginning 
of the season were being graduated 
about the same time. 

“Yes,” he said, “that has something 
to do with it; but the greatest trouble 
arises from the great army of young 
people who pour into this and every 
other large city from the country towns 
about this time of the year. We could 
take care of the city students easily 
enough were it not for the country stu- 
dents, who are generally preferred by 
employers.” 

With an eye to “copy” for this maga- 
zine, we inquired to what he attributed 
this state of affairs. 

“Oh,” he replied, “our city boys and 
girls are so fastidious”—-with expressive 
emphasis on “fastidious.” “They want 
positions with easy hours, light work, a 





Beau Brummel employer, fancy carpets 
on the floor, and all that sort of thing. 
Now, those positions are not for begin- 
ners, anyway. We have all kinds of 
‘smart’ city boys and girls come in day 
after day whom we cannot place because 
they are ‘too fine’ in their requirements. 
The country boys and girls mean busi- 
ness. They want jobs; they don’t care 
very much where they start so long as 
they do start; they have that air about 
them, and the business man knows it. 
Oh, it is easy work placing the country 
students, but it puts the city boys and 
girls at a disadvantage.” 

Observation assures us that there is a 
good deal of truth in this gentleman’s 
diagnosis, and we simply print his re- 
marks, as they may offer some sug- 
gestions to students who are seeking 
positions as beginners. 

Abbreviations 
ever onward! 

* * * 


Next month we will tell the story of 
the Challenge (Capital C, Mr. Printer) 
and what came of it. 

* * 7 


An Omaha school is advertising “free 
lessons in shorthand.” And the other 
schools do not object. 

+ * * 


Many students fail because their work 
is not evenly balanced. They are good 
in shorthand and poor in typewriting, 
or vice versa. An equable development 
of efficiency in both shorthand and type- 
writing requires judgment and training. 

* 7 * 

Are you a subscriber to the Type- 
WRITER AND PHONOGRAPHIC Wor.tp? It 
is a big magazine, and an interesting one. 
The subscription to the Wortp is $1 a 
year; but when clubbed with the Grecc 
Writer, both magazines will be, sent 
postpaid for one year for $1. 


* * * 


It should be an encouragement to 
young men to know that the Hon. R. R. 
Hitt, who is likely to be the Republican 
candidate for Vice-President, and the 
Hon. George B. Cortelyou (at present a 
member of the cabinet), who is said to 
be favored for the important position of 
manager of the Republican campaign, 
both began their upward rise through 
stenography. For an ambitious young 
man there is no greater lever to ad- 
vancement than a practical knowledge of 
shorthand. 


Onward, 
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Legal Letter 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Cuglish Department 


Conducted by Frances EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 57 Washington St., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 




















The Teacher of Spelling 
sense of humor, a contagious 
liumor, the kind that does not 
cut or bite, but that makes the 
student grow warm, see the sunshine, 
laugh, maybe 
i know a spelling-teacher like that. 
likely to make for sincere, helpful 
laughter than spelling? This teacher 
was born a_ gentleman, born amidst 
cation and all his trials and tribulations 
have not been able to eradicate from 
his personality a sunny sense of the 
attention to mistakes 
He is a successful author as well as 
teacher; even this has not been suffi- 
sense and appreciation of the funny side 
ef life. Here on my desk is a pile of 
spelling papers with his red ink inter- 
could read these papers. If there is one 
twist in a sentence, one wrong defini- 
tion, one phonetic, syllabic, hypnotic way 
it is not because each student has not 
done his part in the mixup. And then 
the red ink comments! They are worth 


G IVE me the teacher with a keen 
most saturnine and _ sluggish 

Can you imagine anything that is less 
sunny skies, and all his Northern edu- 
ludicrous and a kindly way of calling 
cient to make him lose his youthful good 
lineations and criticisms. I wish you 
of spelling a word that has been missed, 
the subscription to the Writer, alone. 


But they are more than funny, they 
touch the weak point every time; even 
while the student smiles he sees the 
absolute foolishness of his error. Ridi- 
cule, sugar-coated, is one of the best 
instruments in the hands of a tactful, 
courteous, humorous teacher. 


I cannot resist giving you a few ex- 
amples of the sentences before me. It 
seems the teacher had given the stu- 
dents certain words to use in sentences ; 
words they had the opportunity to learn 
to spell and to define. I shall indicate 
the words by italics (the errors in Eng- 
lish are given especial attention in the 
criticisms) : 

The canteen for holding the oil could 
not be found. 

The people were shocked at the can- 
teen 


We will concert it together 

She corroborated herself by 
food. 

The canteen was kept in the cellar. 

Those people are most likely to be 
critical of the attainments of others who 
have the least reason to be proud of 
their own. 

We desire to bring to the public notice 
the open-air concerts given nightly at 
X and Et Alia streets, under the au- 
spices of the “Neighborly Cat Club”. 
Signor Tomas Felinato, who was such 
a howling success at the Catalina Opera 
House last fall, will take the solo work, 
assisted in the duettos by Signora Tabi- 
thetto. Babes in arms, small shot, and 
invalids will receive no attention 

Many people came to see the concert. 

The cantzen is a vessel used by the 
soldiers for drinking out of. 

Each soldier had a canteen in his knap- 
sack. 

The people 
pointed time. 

The canteen holds drinking fluid. 

They: had to pay an invoice of ten per 
cent. 

There is no such word as plasa 

An armada of ships went to the fight. 

The lady was: setting on the veranda 

Glass transmits light readily. 

Mr. Jones was appointed to transmit 
the business for the firm. 

The parties were all concurrent 

The queen stood by her plaza. 

The Armada have just arrived 

The French Armada has landed 

The Armada is stationed at Fort Ar- 
thur. 

The “Invincible Armada” acted in 
England in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

The piasa was thronged and many ran 
about excitedly. 

A walk in New 
plaza. 

The Spanish Armada was a great vic- 
tory for the English people. 

The manners and customs of the cre- 
ole people are somewhat different than 
ours. 

The plaza was a large tract of public 
land. 

He emulated her down the street. 


eating 


came together at the ap- 


Mexico is called a 
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Twenty Lessons in Seceatiiiy~euibin 


(See Gregg Writer for Apri!) 


Iv. STRUCTURE 


f 
Where to begin 


Follow salutation, or 
next line below. The 
initial of postoffice 
| address may serve as 
\ a guide. 
See Gregg Writer for 
How to begin February, ““‘Commer- 
cial Jargon’”’. 
. Depends on taste of 
Left Margin { Depends © 
{ No regular margin, 
| but as near like the 
| left margin as pos- 
| Right Margin 
be taken to write the 
lines somewhat uni- 
\ form. 


{ Show division of 
subjects. 


Three on a page. 


After completing 
what is to be said on 


ticular phase of it, 
instead of beginning 
the next thought di- 
rectly after it on the 
same line, commence 
on the next line below 
at the paragraph 
space, about one inch 
from the marginal 
line on letter paper, 
and about half an 
inch on note paper. 
This rule is not to be 
followed absolutely, 

as, in a sense every 
new sentence intro- 
duces a new thought; 
but it should be un- 
derstood that when 
all that bears upon 
some topic in a letter 
has been written, and 
it may include several 
sentences, that the 
next topic should be- 
gin with a new para- 
graph. Sometimes a 
paragraph may occu- 
py only a line, in 
which case the next 
paragraph should be- 
gin as usual at the 
paragraph space. 





Body of 
Letter 4 





Paragraphs 


— 








Excessive paragraph- 
ing should be avoided. 


Eleventh Lesson 
Have students suggest, discuss, and 
criticise “Commercial Jargon.” Write 
all points in the discussion, and transfer 
all illustrations into special notebooks. 


Twelfth Lesson 


Do not omit the chief subject of 
thought. Remember, the participle must 


a topic, or some par- | 


sible. Care should | 








Avoid slang. 
Language should be 
dignified. Showa 
preference for short 
sentences. Have va- 
riety in expression, 
in phraseology, in 
subject matter. 
Avoid new words, 
foreign words or 
phrases. Avoid bom- 
bastic or high-sound- 
ing words. Avoid long 
sentences. Avoid 
double negatives. 
Avoid tautology. Ac- 
quaint yourself with 
some good bock on 
synonyms Even if 
your letter has good 
form, good penman- 
ship, is properly 
spaced, paragraphed, 
etc., it will be an ut- 
ter failure unless 
your subject matter is 
apropos, clear, and 
carefully edited. 
Avoid hackneyed ex- 
pressions and man- 
nerisms of every 
kind. Treat the vari- 
Subject Matter } ous topics in your 
| subject matter in the 
| order of their impor- 
tance. 


The reply should take 
up matters referred 
to, in similar order. 
Divide words only at 
syllables, using a hy- 
phen. Consult your 
dictionary fordivision 
of words. Words of 
one syllable should 
| never be divided. 
Leave ample room for 
closing and for signa- 
ture. Do not use sec- 
ond sheet simply for 
complimentary clos- 
ing and signature; 
carry over a para- 
graph from the first 
sheet. Avoid inter- 
lineations. Avoid 
filling the margin 
and heading with af- 
terthoughts. Avoid 
postscripts. Avoid 
crowding at the end 
| of the line or at the 
| bottom of the page. 
\ Avoid underscoring. 


Ny 








Body of 
Letter 





have a subject of some kind, expressed 
or implied. Give examples of participles 
not logically connected to the subjects 
(actual cases). 

What is the matter with these parti- 
cipial clauses: “Referring to your letter 
of yesterday ;” “Granting that we were 
wrong;” “Replying, would say;” “Sug- 
gesting all sorts of conditions.” 
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Write all points in the discussion, and 
transfer examples into special note- 
books. 

Thirteenth Lesson 


Interpolate a lesson on synonyms; 
arouse an interest in the nicety of words. 
Any good textbook will supply you with 
illustrations. Urge your students to 
look for help in magazines and good 
books; have them bring to the class any 
articles or any words that interest them. 

Write all suggestions and transfer all 
illustrations into special notebooks. 


Fourteenth Lesson 


Exchange notebooks and have stu- 
dents write comments and criticisms of 
the work done in the notebooks. Critics 
must sign their names. 


Fifteenth Lesson 


1. Write a letter applying for a posi- 
tion. 

2. Write a letter ordering goods. 

3. Write a letter asking a recommenda- 
tion from a former employer. 

4. Write an answer to above letter. 

5. Write for catalog and price list. 

6. Write asking extension of school 
time, stating cause, etc. 

Write a mild dunning letter. 

8 Write a sharp dunning letter. 

These letters are to be finished in 
every respect, including envelope prop- 
erly addressed. Letters must be on uni- 
form size of paper. 

Teacher takes up these letters and 
makes corrections and suggestions in the 
class, so that each student may have the 
benefit of the work done or left undone 
by the entire class. Letters are then re- 
written in the special notebooks. Note- 
books are collected by the teacher and all 
work is inspected and marked. 


Questions and Answers 


Dear Madam: 
Will you kindly tell me which is cor- 


rect. “I trust these will reach you 
safe,” or, “I trust they will reach you 
safely.” I am trying to convince some 


one that the former is correct. 

Hoping you will pardon me for both- 
ering you with this, and will favor me 
with a reply, I am 

Yours very truly, A. C. 

When the limiting word expresses a 
quality or state of the subject or of the 
object of the verb, the adjective must 
be employed; but if the manner of the 
action is to be expressed, the adverb 
must be used. 


If you mean to tell the condition of 
the goods when they reach their destina- 
tion, the first sentence is correct; but 
if you wish to express the manner of 
their going, the second sentence is cor- 
rect. 

The word “bothering,” as 
used it, is to be criticised. 
means to tease or perplex. 

i a 


you have 
“Bother” 


Is the use of the word “premises” 
correct in this sentence? “We found a 
telephone in a vacant premises.” 

Yes, it is in common usage. Premises 
is a neuter noun, plural number, and is 
applied to a building with its adjuncts. 

* * * 

Is the verb in this sentence correct? 
“No pains have been spared to make 
this standard map a complete work.” 

No. The word pains, like news, 
means, politics, mathematics and phys- 
ics, is singular and must be followed 
by a singular verb. 

7 . 
Madam: 

Will you kindly inform me 
distinguish between the words 
cil” and “counsel.” 


Dear 
how to 
“coun- 


Your English department has been 
very beneficial to me. 
Thanking you in advance, I am, 
Yours truly, J. W. 
The word “council” is often con- 
founded with “counsel,” with which it 


Council is a collec- 
tion or assembly: The council meets 
on Monday night. Counsel, a noun, 
means interchange of opinion, as, We 
took sweet counsel together. Counsel, 
a verb, means to give advice, as, They 
that will not be counseled cannot be 
helped. 


has no connection. 


** Speak the speech, I pray you, as I 
pronounce it to you”’ 
Say Do not Say 


ab ste’ mi ous ab stem i us 
ac cli’ mate ak klim ate 
ver’ sa tile ver sa tel 
tre men’ dous tre men jus 
sub si’ dence sub sid ens 


sub pee’ na 

in ter’ pret 

au thor’ i ta tive 
pre vent’ ive 
ob scen’ it y 
fin’ an cier 


sup pe na 

inter pret 

au thor i tive 
pre vent ta tive 
ob se nit i 

fi nan ser 


e pit’ ome ep i tom 
pre ce’ dence pres e dens 
da’ ta dat a 


deaf—def de af 
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Pointers for the Stenographer 


(From “Practical Pointers for Shorthand Students”) 
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Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by Joun R. Grece. 


Conducted by Peart A. Power, 745 Kenyon Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





Fourth Lesson 


NLIKE any other sounds in the 
alphabet, S and Th are each 
represented by two signs. These 
signs must be made minute, yet 
the forms for S retain the same 
at the end as the longer con- 

S to the right is 





“swing” 
sonants P and F. 
conveniently called the “comma” S. Th 
is pronounced “ith.” 

The first and most necessary thing to 
remember with regard to these new con- 


sonants is their size. Notes sent us for 
criticism almost invariably show a de- 
ficiency in this respect. Therefore, prac- 
tice them separately first and fix the cor- 
rect size before proceeding to the rules. 

Par. 50 is often violated in connection 
with words beginning or ending with 
Sr, Sl, and the opposite forms, Ks, Gs. 
This is due partially to the fact that 
pupils familiarize themselves first with 
such illustrations as “spray,” “sphere,” 
“race,” and principally to the fact that 
they do not perceive that the uniform 
movement exists in Sl, etc. To under- 
stand this clearly, complete the ellipse 
from which L is derived, and make sev- 
eral in the same direction; then write 
the tiny ellipse with the same movement, 
and you will observe the uniformity ex- 
isting between S to the left and L in the 
outline in the Manual. Sl reversed is 
Gs, and by reversing the movement of 
the ellipse the shorthand outline is clear. 
We explain this in detail because it has 
proved helpful to us in teaching this 
rule. 

The question often arises with stu- 
dents, how distinguish Sl from S-o-l? 
Briefly answered, Par. 34 states that the 
downward hook retains its usual form 
when preceded by a downward character. 
Therefore, S-o-1 would be written as in 
_. 55, and not with the hook on its 
side. 

Par. 51: The word “sharp” is the 
important word in this rule. Either S 
forms an angle in joining, but only one 
forms a sharp angle. 

Par. 53: The word “sharp” 
phasized here also. The word “throne 
when incorrectly written makes a very 
awkward outline and gives two con- 


is em- 


trasting movements. Notice how smooth 
and facile the outline is in the Manual, 
where the movement is uniform. “—— 
in words like “health,” “earth,” must be 
distinctly short and upward, to prevent 
a tendency towards the horizontal curve. 

This lesson contains so many impor- 
tant rules of such frequent application 
that we can hardly emphasize one more 
than another. Par. 55 we can best pre- 
sent as follows: The rule states that the 
hooks are regarded as minute curves, 
and the same rules apply to their_join- 
ing as to the joining of S and Th to 
curves. We must, therefore, first recall 
the rules governing the joining of S and 
Th to curves. The curves are K, G, 
R, L. Write S-k, S-r, K-s, G-s, in one 
column, and directly opposite these; 
write them minutely, which is equivalent 
to writing the hooks, thus: S-oo, S-o; 


Oo-s, O-s. Now, refer to the remainder 
of the rule: “It is found more con- 
venient, however, in words beginning 


with S-o, to write the S in accordance 
with the movement of the hands of the 
clock, and to form the combination us 
in many words without an angle.” Try 
this and notice the difference; how 
much better the outline is balanced in 
S-o and how much easier it is to dis- 
tinguish the stroke as S instead of a 
longer consonant; and how much 
quicker the outline for “us” can be writ- 
ten without an angle. 

Par. 58: Many peculiar combinations 
of letters yield the sounds ing, ink—pro- 
nounced as blends—as in “harangue.” 

In writing the General Exercise, the 
first thing to remember is the size of S 
and Th. In criticising your own notes, 
I venture to say that no matter how 
short you thought you wrote these 
strokes you can still shorten them. Ex- 
plain the rules in the following words in 
the General Exercise: shoes, serene, see, 
snake, throat, sweet, scrip. In addition 
to these, test your knowledge on the list 
in the Progressive Exercise book. 


Fifth Lesson 


In this lesson we take up the. diph- 
thongs, which require as much study and 
practice as the vowels. Consisting as 
they do of two vowel sounds, it is but 
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logical that the sign representing each 
vowel should be used in writing the 
combination, and that the sound occur- 
ring first should be written first. This 
idea must be grasped before the diph- 
thong can be correctly written. An 
accurate knowledge of them will, there- 
fore, involve perfect familiarity with the 
vowel sounds. In OI, for instance, the 
sound of the vowel AW suggests the 
outline for the diphthong, while in-OW 
the initial sound, the vowel AH, prompts 
us to write the large circle first. ‘ 
The outlines used by beginners for OI 





and OW vary considerably, but two 
errors are common: (1) an extra stroke 
between the hook and the circle, pro- 
ducing an outline like a-t-o0; (2) the 
extension of the hook to the line on 
which the circle rests, thus producing the 
letter K in rapid work, or in the case of 
the diphthong OI, the letter R. These 
and other errors may be avoided by a 
critical analysis of the outlines in the 
textbook. 

Par. 69 will explain why words like 
“nice” are not written with the diph- 
thong on the under side of N—a com- 
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mon error. The diphthong “I” being essential that you review the first five 


treated as a circle vowel, is placed out- 
side the angle (Par. 12) formed by join- 
ing N and S (Par. 51). 

In practicing the General Exercises, 
be sure that each outline is understood 
before it is copied. Test your knowledge 
of all the vowel combinations by reading 
the shorthand independent of any refer- 
ence to the longhand. In writing the 
outlines fix these two points in mind: 
there must be sufficient distinction be- 
tween the large and small circles, and 
the hooks must be made marrow. As 
this lesson completes the vowels, it is 


lessons before referring to the remainder 
of the work. All words involve the 
writing of vowels, and unless one makes 
up his mind to master them absolutely, 
as he comes to them, he may as well give 
up the study at this point. It is utterly 
impossible to write legible notes without 
a correct and ready knowledge of these 
fundamentals. When you have obtained 
an accurate knowledge of these sounds 
you will have no difficulty in grasping 
the combinations given in the fifth les- 
son, especially those composing the pure 
diphthongs. 
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Phrase Letters 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Questions and Answers 


Prizes: For best published reply in each issue, $1.00; 
for each published reply, 





OME very interesting letters 
were received in answer to the 
question about methods of con- 
ducting the reviews, and the 
special prize has been awarded 
to Mr. R. H. Boyd, Madison, Wis. 

Several of the contestants evidently 
did not read the question very care- 
fully, as their answers were addressed 
to students and not to teachers. One 
very witty letter from Boston was ad- 
dressed to “Dear Gaston” and signed 

“Alphonse!” The question was from a 
teacher, asking how to conduct reviews 
in such a manner as to interest stu- 
dents. 

We received but two answers to the 
question about the use of “etc.,” and as 
neither was satisfactory we reprint the 
question in this issue, in the hope that 
some of our readers will answer it cor- 


rectly : 
Question 

It would be of great interest to me, 
as a teacher, if someone would write an 
article giving some pointers for inter- 
esting pupils in review work. I have 
read a great deal in the magazines 
about the importance of reviews in the 
textbook, but I find it a very hard mat- 
ter to interest pupils in a review lesson. 
I think there should be some new and 
interesting way of bringing the princi- 
ples before them. To be always talk- 
ing about the importance of reviews to 
the pupils does not answer in all cases. 
Any suggestions will be very accepta- 


ble.—R. M. E. 
Answer 


SE them as a recreation, not as a 


wen! Make them wee 
regular recitations or drills. 
Prete Knowledge is gained by atten- 
tion; attention is won and held 
by presenting something new. As we 
cannot give new principles we must pre- 
sent old ones in a new form or dress. 
Or we may, by an equation, arrive at, or 
lead our pupils to discover, some funda- 
mental law underlying the structure of 
recognized principles. Our system pre- 
sents rare opportunities in presenting 
interesting things to pupils. I find pupils 
very much interested in the history of 
shorthand, and, censequently, in the evo- 
lution of modern shorthand principles. 

There are very few pupils capable, 








without direction, of going down to the 
root of things; but this power is only 
latent, and can be developed, and with 
its development will be laid a founda- 
tion of principles invaluable to the mas- 
tery of stenography. I have been suc- 
cessful by writing on the board, some 
time in the morning, a summary of cer- 
tain principles or set of rules, e. g.: 
Circles inside of curves; outside of an- 
gles; hands-of-clock movement on 
straight lines; and back of first curve 
when two reverse curves join without an 
angle. Or, “s” same direction as curve; 
sharp angle to straight lines; hands-of- 
clock movement when it is the only 
consonant in the word. “th” reverse of 
hands-of-clock movement to o, r, or l; 
and with hands of clock all other in- 
stances. 

At some time subsequent call the at- 
tention of the class and ask if this agrees 
with principles already studied. It will 
bring out some interesting comments and 
valuable queries. I have had my pupils 
criticise and claim that “without an an- 
gle” was superfluous in the summary for 
writing circles. This opens an oppor- 
tunity to speak of the exact writing of 
characters and to give examples showing 
the necessity of such a phrase. This is 
only one of many such instances in 
which the principles may be presented to 
more receptive minds, and to incite them 
to more careful investigation. 

The entire manual may be systemati- 
cally covered in this way a number of 
times during a pupil’s stay under our in- 
struction, resulting in his finding some- 
thing new each time, just as we obtain a 
clearer insight of the principles and a 
finer skill in presenting them. 

That the pupil may see the “beginning 
from the end” the instructor must see 
the “end from the beginning.”—R. H. 
Boyd, Madison, Wis. 


Who Can Answer These ? 

In rapid work I have a constant tend- 
ency to write the words separately— 
even the commonest phrases. Is there 
any way in which I can overcome this? 
What is the best way to obtain a com- 
mand of phrase-writing, so that phrases 
will be written mechanically like ordi- 
nary word-signs?—C. ° 
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Do you think it necessary to distin- 
guish between “et cetera” (etc.) and 
“and so forth’? I have always used 
the outline for “et cetera” given on 
page 154 for either of these expressions, 
but some teachers question this, and 
claim that on account of the slight dif- 
ference in meaning we should write 
“and-so-f” (joined) for “and so forth.” 
An answer to this question either by 
letter or through the magazine, will 
be appreciated by—J. W. 

i 


My greatest difficulty in teaching is 
to keep the work evenly balanced. 
Some students make much greater 
headway in shorthand than in type- 
writing, and vice versa. Of course I 
try to get the students who are back- 
ward in one of the subjects to give 
extra attention to that subject, which- 
ever it may be, but if you can give me 
any suggestions, either by letter or 
through the magazine, I shall be very 
grateful.—R. J. H. 


* * * 


When employed in an office, what 
would be considered a good day’s work 
—in an office where the dictation has 
to be taken, the letters or documents 
transcribed on the machine, the en- 
velopes addressed and stamped, and the 
copies of the letters filed away with 
the answers? Then I would like to 
know how to charge for piece-work, 
such as legal — letters, depo- 
sitions, ete.—F. L. B. 


A Reporter’s Mental Discipline 

The more thorough the _ reporter’s 
mental discipline, the better his edu- 
cation, the greater his familiarity with 
the many and varied subjects with 
which he will be called upon to deal, 
the more easily and satisfactorily will 
his work be performed. And not this 
alone. “There is,” as Charles Sumner 
once said, “a happiness in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge which surpasses all 
common joys’ and so I would urge 
reading and study upon the stenog- 
rapher, not merely because these will 

afford him ever new and constantly 
ciasien resources upon which he 
may draw in the exercise of his voca- 
tion, but because he will thus find the 
highest and purest satisfaction to be 
found in healthy things, and step by 
step, advance to the fullness of the 
stature of the perfect man—J. M. W 
Yerrington. 


“It requires strength and courage to 
swim against the stream, while any dead 
fish can float with it.” 





Miss Ada U. hon 


HE lady whose picture adorns 
this page is one of the most 
loyal supporters of this maga- 
zine, having sent in over one 
hundred subscriptions this sea- 
son. As principal of the shorthand and 
typewriting department of the Nebraska 
Business and Shorthand College, Omaha, 
Neb., Miss Ada U. Berg has achieved 
enviable success. Her students have 
been remarkably successful in securing 
excellent positions, and the samples we 
have seen of the shorthand notes of her 
students have given us a high opinion 
of the methods of instruction followed 
in the Nebraska Business and Shorthand 





Apa U. BEere 


College. Some time ago Miss Berg sent 
us copies of some examination papers 
prepared by her, which were so cleverly 
arranged that they covered even the 
most obscure points in the theory. Al- 
ways modest about her own work, Miss 
Berg frankly acknowledges that she is 
ever trying to accomplish still better re- 
sults—which is the spirit of all success- 
ful teachers. 


It must be remembered that every 
year the requirements of employers are 
becoming more exacting. The stenog- 
rapher of today must be better equipped 
than ever before; and the teacher must 
keep abreast of the times in order to 
be able to turn out graduates who will 
meet these requirements. 
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Genius Allied to Melancholy 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Financial Letter 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH 
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Typewriting Department 


Conducted by W. H. Howarp, Rowland Business College, 
Columbus, Ohio, to whom all communications relating 
to this department should be addressed. 





Letter of Application 


HE interest in this department 
"8 which is being manifested by 

our readers is most gratifying 
and encouraging to us. Con- 
tributions have been very lib- 
eral. Matter for criticism or reproduc- 
tion has been received from students, 
teachers and stenographers. The adver- 
tisement inserted last month has been the 
means of arousing special interest in the 
important subject of letter-writing. We 
take pleasure in commenting upon the 
letters received. For the sake of clear- 
ness and brevity we comment upon the 
various points in the following order 
instead of considering each letter in- 
dividually. 

Heading.—This part of the letter was 
correctly written in all but one instance, 
in which a comma followed the month. 
for correct punctuation see the letter 
herewith. When street number is given, 
it should be placed in a separate line 
above the rest of the heading. 

Address—lIn these letters, “A. B.” 
should occupy a separate line, as it 
stands for the name of the firm adver- 
tising, and, of course, should be followed 
by a comma. “Herald Office” should be 
written in the next line and followed by 
a period, or a comma in case the adver- 
tisement is answered by oné outside the 
city. In this case the city and state would 
occupy a third line with a comma before 
and a period after the state. 

Salutation—Some wrote “Gentlemen” 
and some, “Dear Sir.” In this case 
“Gentlemen” is correct, as the advertise- 
ment was inserted by a firm. Either is 
correct, however, where there is no clew 
as to whether one person or a firm is 
advertising. The salutation should be 
followed by a colon. Some also used a 
dash, which is not necessary, unless the 
body follows on the same line. 

Paragraphing—Some prefer an _ in- 
dentation of ten points, while others 
indent but five points. This is a matter 
of taste. Personally, we prefer the five- 
point indentation in all cases, whether 
single or double space. The paragraphs 
should be arranged according to the im- 
portance of the subjects included. In 
these letters, the first paragraph should 





SE) 


mention the advertisement and the desire 
to be considered an applicant. The sec- 
ond paragraph shouid give the informa- 
tion requested. References may properly 
be considered in a separate paragraph 
when a number are given and their rela- 
tions with the writer stated. The closing 
paragraph should express the hope of 
being favorably considered. 

Conclusion.—Some of the letters end 
with “I remain,” and some with “I am.” 
One or two conclude with “I am, gentle- 
men.” “I remain” should be used when 
there has been former correspondence, 
which is not the case in answering news- 
paper advertisements. Therefore, “I am” 
is the proper conclusion in these letters. 

Complimentary Closing.—This should 
be in keeping with the nature of the 
letter. “Yours truly, Yours very truly, 
Yours respectfully, Yours very respect- 
fully, Very respectfully, Respectfully 
yours, Very sincerely, and Most respect- 
fully yours,” are the complimentary 
terms used in the letters received. The 
termination in a letter of this kind should 
carry with it respect, but not familiarity. 

Diction.—In the main, the letters were 
forcibly expressed and above criticism. 
One writer says, “I assisted on the books 
the two last years.” We should prefer 
“last two years,” as there could be only 
one last year. A number used the ex- 
pression, “I am a young man blank years 
of age.” Of course the age differed, but 
this is the form. “Young man” is un- 
necessary. “I am blank years old,” is 
still better. (See Signature below.) One 
writes “popular lawyer” where “promi- 
nent lawyer” would express the meaning 
evidently intended. 

Spelling.—This is most important, and 
the writer should always see that every 
word is correctly spelled before mailing 
the letter. Our prize would have gone to 
another but for a misspelled word. We 
found several errors, but believe that 
most of them were unintentional. We 
observe in all the letters from Canada 
that “bookkeeping” is written with a 
hyphen, but presume this is the general 
custom over there. 

Punctuation—This has already been 
referred to in connection with the head- 
ing and address. The punctuation 
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throughout the body of all the letters 
indicates a good working knowledge of 
this subject on the part of the appli- 
cants. Some put “A. B.” in quotations 
at the head of the letter and on the en- 
velope. We do not consider this good 
form. Neither should the name of a 


A. B.. 
@ Herald Office. 
Dear Sir 


1311 West Locust Street. 


tically and horizontally. The right mar- 
gin should be as regular as_ possible 
consistent with proper division of words. 
This point was well looked after by most 
of the writers. This subject will be 
handled in a special article next month. 

Signature —The signature should be 





Des Moines, Iowa, May 9, 1904. 


Having seen by the Herald that you wish to employ @ stenographer to 


take charge of your correspondence and act as assistent bookkeeper, I 


would like to be considered as an applicant for the position. 


After graduating from the Indianole, Iowa, High School, a school on 


the accredited list of the State University, I was employed for two years 


as bookkeeper end general office man in the office of the Indianola (Ia.) 


Herald. one of the largest country newspapers in the state, ana I enclose 


herewith a letter of recommendation from them. 


For the past ten months 


I have been a student of the Iowa Business College, taking the combined 


Shorthand, Typewriting and Bookkeeping course, and expect to graduate thie 


week. 


tobacco in any form. 


I am twenty-two years of age, single, and do not use liquor or 


As to my moral character, I refer you by special permission to Ex- 


Senator W. 8 Berry; Clerk of the District Court, 0. &. 


Copeland; J. Mu. 


Samson, Cashier of the First National Bank, and Rev. G. W. L. Brown, pas- 


tor of the First “i. 


E. Church, 81] of Indianole, 


Iowa. 


I am not so particuler as to the salary I would receive to start 


with, as I am for an oppertunity for advancement, hence I would be willing 


to start at $10.00 per week if there is a good prospect for promotion. 


Hoping for e favorable reply, I am, 


Yours very truly, 





newspaper be so enclosed. “Enclose 
within quotations names of books, ar- 
ticles, and plays, but not names of news- 
papers.” (J. Clifford Kennedy in “Punc- 
tuation Simplified.”) 

Margins.—The opposite margins should 
be of about equal width, which places 
the letter in the middle of the page, ver- 


so written that there will be no doubt 
as to whether a lady or gentleman is 
writing. Most works on correspondence 
demand that “Miss” or “Mrs.” should 
precede a lady’s name. This should be 
done when initials only are used, but we 
believe it shows better taste for a lady 
to always write her first name in full. 
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And custom ought to make it unneces- 
sary to prefix “Miss” where the name 
would clearly show that the writer was 
a lady. It is proper to place these pre- 
fixes in parentheses. Above all, the name 
should be legible. Several signatures in 
these letters were written so large that 
they extend beyond the margin of the 
letter. The complimentary closing should 
be so placed as to allow an offset and 
still keep the signature within the right 
margin. One young man whose letter 
ranked near the winning point failed to 
sign his name. We received it later by 
telegraph. This is a serious omission, 
and comes from the habit of writing 
ietters for others to sign. But guard 
against it in your private correspondence. 
Sign your letters. 

Salary.—The salaries asked range from 
$7 per week to $100 per month. A num- 
ber were willing to leave this to the 
employer to decide after having exhib- 
ited qualifications. Some seem to be 
timid when it comes to naming an 
amount they should receive for services. 
Do not be afraid to ask what you hon- 
estly believe your services are worth. In 
case of an interview, always endeavor to 
learn what the position has been paying 
before stating what you will work for. 
There is shrewdness in this. Of course, 
in a letter where you are requested to 
state salary, you have not the advantage 
of finding out what has been paid. In 
this case, take into consideration quali- 
fications and the nature of the work 
required. 

References—Most of the letters con- 
tained references. This should always 
be done when requested. Some state 
that they were doing so by permission. 
While this is an immaterial point, it 
gives the letter a better tone. 

Recommendations.—Letters of recom- 
mendation should be enclosed when one 
can do so. Secure such letters, if pos- 
sible, from influential acquaintances and 
in writing letters of application include 
neat copies of two or three. 

Folding—All but four letters were 
correctly folded and inserted. Three 
came out of the envelope wrong side up 
and wrong end up. We hope to be able 
next month to give a few cuts showing 
how a letter should be folded and in- 
serted. If properly done, the letter will 
always open up ready for reading. 

Superscription—This should be writ- 
ten with particular care, as it is the first 
to be scrutinized and should create a 
favorable impression. In the letters 
written, the proper arrangement for the 
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direction on the envelope is the same as 
the address of the letter here given. 
When the letter is written in longhand 
the envelope should be directed in the 
same way. 

General Remarks—On account of not 
having black ribbons at hand, most of 
the letters were written in other colors. 
We received a letter in one instance say- 
ing that the time limit was not sufficient 
to procure another ribbon. Presuming 
this was the case generally, we did not 
take color into consideration in deciding 
upon the merits of the letters. The work 
was of such a high order that a fine line 
had to be drawn in awarding the prize. 
It will therefore be interesting to note 
some of the narrow escapes. One failed 
to sign his name; another did not state 
age (one of the requirements of the ad- 
vertisement) ; the signature of another 
extended too far beyond the letter mar- 
gin (about an inch); “advertisement” 
was misspelled in another. This makes 
clear the importance of little things and 
teaches us this lesson: Unless our work 
is absolutely faultless we may be sur- 
passed by another. In the business 
world, actual qualifications and experi- 
ence would overshadow minor defects, 
but in these letters we could not take 
this into consideration, as the subject 
matter was mainly fictitious. 





The Award 


There were so many letters so nearly 
perfect that it was not an easy matter to 
make a choice. Taking every detail into 
consideration, Mr. Moon’s letter was the 
most available. As stated in the terms 
of the competition, we have forwarded 
Mr. Moon a copy of “Letters from a 
Self-Made Merchant to his Son.” Miss 
Hilda C. Henzell, of the Sarnia Business 
College, Sarnia, Ont., is entitled to spe- 
cial mention for sending the first letter. 
Following is a complete list of the stu- 
dents who entered the competition, and 
the schools represented : 

Rider-Moore and Stewart Schools, 
Trenton, N. J.: Misses Ella Carlson, 
Mary V. Magee, Lillian Arend; Messrs. 
R. F. McGrory, Oliver K. Stillwell and 
C. H. Dalrymple. 

Aurora Business College, 
Neb.: Miss Lena Strand. 

Elliott Business College, Fairmont, 
W. Va.: Misses Annie E. King, Jessie 
Metheny, Emma V. Ellinger; Messrs. R 
L. Mason and John Santee. 

Brown’s Business College, Sioux City, 
Iowa.: Mr. P. W. Martin. 


Aurora, 
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Brown’s Business College, Jackson- 
ville, Ill.: Mr. Harry L. Smith. 

Joliet Township High School, Joliet, 
Ill.: Miss Julia R. Wheeler. 

Marinette Business College, Marinette, 
Wis.: Messrs. Charles Cherney and 
William Helmer. 

Brockton Business University, Brock- 
ton, Mass.: Miss Mildred E. Eaton. 

Forest City Business College, London, 
Ont.; Miss Amy E. Campbell; Messrs. 
Roy ‘Demaray and Erie P. Little. 

Empire Business College, Truro, N.S.: 
Mr. Alex Sinclair. 

Sarnia Business ae. Sarnia, Ont.: 
Miss Hilda C. Henzell. 

Westerly Business College, Westerly, 
R. I.: Mr. George S. Chestnutt. 

Galesburg High School, Galesburg, 
Ill.:_ Mr. Conn Flinn. 

Capital Business College, Salem, Ore. : 
Misses Marcia Burton, Celeste M. Lis- 
ton and Mr. J. C. Pettyjohn. 

Missouri Wesleyan College, Cameron, 
Mo.: Misses Gertie Whiteaker, Pearl 
Davis and Mary L. McCallister. 

Iowa Business College, Des Moines, 
Iowa: Mr. Otis V. Moon. 

NOTES. 

All matter for this department should 
be forwarded to us direct, and not to the 
Grecc Writer office. Several letters 
were late in reaching us on this account. 

* ~ . 

The present competition in letter-writ- 
ing has proved so interesting that we 
have decided to reopen it in some later 
issue. We will give notice next time; 
but, meanwhile, keep your eye on this 
department. We expect to have inter- 
esting articles from various contributors 
during the next few months. 

x * * 

Owing to our extended review of the 
competition matter, we are compelled to 
omit our regular review department of 
other matter this muutli. 


Quick Work 

The conviction and sentence yester- 
day to two years in the penitentiary, of 
David Storm, for the theft of a type- 
writer from the Massey Business Col- 
lege in this city, is an example of the 
quick work accomplished by the special 
secret service of the Remington Com- 


ny. 

The machine was stolen from the col- 
lege here on February 8. The local head- 
quarters of the company was notified 
and the case placed in the hands of the 
special secret service. On the 11th 


Storm was arrested in Dallas, he having 
tried to sell the machine to a man there. 
He was brought back to Houston and 
on March 1 was indicted and yesterday 
was given a trial and sent up for two 
years. 

Typewriters have been the special prey 
of crooks for the past several years, and 
because of this fact the different com- 
panies have combined together, and it is 
seldom now that a typewriter is stolen. 
The crooks have become conversant with 
the fact that the theft of a typewriter 
is akin to breaking into the pen—Hou- 
ston (Tex.) Daily Post, March 15. 


King Menelik’s Typewriter 

The monarch who signs himself “The 
Lion of the Tribe of Judah has Con- 
quered; Menelik II., by the Grace of 
God, King of Kings of Ethiopia,” is the 
proud possessor of a Remington type- 
writer. The machine was among the 
many gifts which were carried to the 
King of Abyssinia by the recent United 
States Commission, headed by the Hon. 
Robert P. Skinner, United States Con- 
sul-General at Marseilles, and none of 
these gifts did more to arouse the wonder 
and admiration of his dusky majesty. 

Commissioner Skinner, who happens, 
by the way, to be an expert typewriter 
operator, gave a personal demonstration 
of the machine in the royal presence, and 
the king on that occasion was surrounded 
by a small regiment of generals, retain- 
ers and gentlemen of high degree. 


Methods of Shorthand Practice 


I do not look upon mere dictation 
practice as at all conducive to true 
speed. Three-quarters study and copy- 
ing of perfect outlines so as to fix 
them in the mind, and one-quarter dic- 
tation on prepared exercises, seems to 
me the best distribution of practice. 
Dictation should cover only familiar 
matter or forms, and is for the pur- 
pose of drawing out what is in the 
mind and training the hand to obey 
the brain unhesitatingly. Speed prac- 
tice and study should never get mixed. 
Speed practice on long sentences can 
be carried on privately as well as from 
dictation. Actual practice on sermons, 
testimony, etc. will give the best 
training in instantly forming outlines 
for unfamiliar words and names. . 
I seldom write proper names in long- 
hand, because illegible longhand is 
harder to read than legible shorthand. 
—W. E. McDermut. 








Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 


Annual Convention, Waterloo, Iowa, May 12-14, 1904 





HE convention of the Central 
Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held in the rooms of 
the Waterloo Business College, 
Waterloo, Iowa, May 12 to 
May 14. From our observation of the 
proceedings of this meeting we feel 
satisfied that this association will grow 
in numbers and influence as time goes 
on. One thing that impressed us par- 
ticularly was the genial atmosphere of 
the meeting. There were no jealous 
bickerings, but instead, a spirit of gen- 
uine good-fellowship and an evident 








C. VAN SANT 
President, Cc. C. T. Association 


desire to make all the proceedings help- 
ful and satisfactory to everyone in at- 
tendance. It is not too much to say 
that the papers and discussions were far 
above the average of such meetings. 
The opening meeting was held Thurs- 
day evening, when the president, Mr. B. 
F. Williams, read a scholarly and able 
address. On Friday morning the first 
item on the program was an address on 
“What Constitutes a Well-Rounded 
Course in Bookkeeping,” by Mr. S. H. 
Goodyear, of Cedar Rapids. Mr. Good- 
year delivered an interesting extempo- 
raneous address. He began by referring 


to the conditions prevailing twenty-five 
years ago, and traced the development of 
bookkeeping instruction up to the pres- 
ent time. He believes in the blending 
of theory and practice. First, there 
should be the science of bookkeeping ; 
then the business transactions, . followed 
by the methods of carrying the science 
into practice; then actual business prac- 
tice supplemented by methods having 
in view the development of future busi- 
ness—office training, expert bookkeeping 
and accounting. In support of his argu- 
ment, that the science or theory of 
bookkeeping should precede actual prac- 
tice, Mr. Goodyear said that when a 
building was being erected the men who 
laid the foundations were the only ones 
engaged at that time. The masons, 
plumbers, gasfitters and others were only 
allowed to go in afterwards. At the 
beginning the student’s whole attention 
should be centered on the fundamental 
principles. The teacher should have 
something of interest for each day and 
not make the study a drudgery. He 
should be dramatic, and hold the atten- 
tion of the students at all times. Mr. 
Goodyear said: “Inaccuracy is the great 
bane of our work.” He advocated class 
drills on questions of Debits and Credits, 
asking the students to what class certain 
transactions belonged. 

Mr. A. W. Dudley led the discussion. 
He said there was little in Mr. Good- 
year’s remarks to which he could take 
exception. He believed that bookkeep- 
ing should start with Debit and Credit— 
with the actual business transactions. It 
is seldom that a body of teachers has 
the privilege of listening to men so well 
able to discuss practical bookkeeping. 

The next subject on the program was 
“Shorthand and Typewriting, with Dem- 
onstrations,” by Mr. A. C. Van Sant, 
Omaha, Neb. The ever-increasing re- 
spect which the profession rightly feels 
for Mr. Van Sant was manifested in the 
cordiality with which he was greeted 
when he arose to address the meeting. 
Mr. Van Sant began by reading “The 
Calf-Path,” a poem by Samuel Walter 
Foss, which is given on the first page of 
this issue. We regret exceedingly that 
the limitation of space will not permit us 
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to print the paper in full. Here are some 
quotations : 


This poem, founded upon fact, illus- 
trates the natural tendency of hu- 
man beings to follow in a beaten track, 
however indirect. * * * If I can 
say anything to induce you to take 
straight roads to desired results, in- 
stead of following the crooked paths 
made by the early wanderers, I shall 
be amply repaid for my effort. But I 
know the conservative tendencies of 
some will lead them to resist any at- 
tempt to take them out of the beaten 
path. It is easy to float down the 
stream with the current—a‘ dead fish 
can do that; but it takes a live one to 
stem the current and make headway 
up a swiftly-running stream. 

Many things have been learned about 
shorthand and typewriting within the 
past twenty-five years, and particularly 
about the manner of teaching them. 

Psychology teaches that there are 
brain-paths and nerve currents, and 
that it is important that these paths 
should be made straight and these cur- 
rents given proper direction. 


Mr. Van Sant declared that he was a 
writer and teacher of a Pitmanic system 
and believed in that system, but added: 

While this is my opinion, I would not 
deny anyone the right of an honest 
conviction that some other system is as 
good or better. I would have you firm 
believers in the systems you write, as 
that will give you enthusiasm in your 
work and will enable you to exert in- 
spiring influence upon those whom you 
teach. * * * Mr. Pitman made one 
great error that has caused his follow- 
ers to spend a large amount of unneces- 
sary time in reaching results. He 
labored under the hallucination that 
the corresponding style of phonography 
could be made to take the place of 
longhand for correspondence and busi- 
ness purposes, and that additional 
word-signs, phrases, and expedients 
could be added to make it a reporting 
system. Some of his followers teach 
a corresponding style, an easy report- 
ing style, and a brief reporting style, 
each differing in many respects from 
the other. Such a plan of teaching has 
been so bewildering, and the desired 
results so difficult to attain, that other 
systems have been devised and adopted 
—not because phonography did not 
possess all the capabilities necessary 
for the highest grades of amanuensis 
work and first-class reporting, but be- 
cause the method of presenting it 
made it difficult to acquire. 

As phonography is generally taught 
it takes a good student about six 
months to learn the corresponding style 
and a few reporting word-signs. After 
the reporting style has been learnéd, 
the long forms of a corresponding style 


frequently add greatly to the difficulty 
of recalling the shorter forms of the 
reporting style. But this is not a diffi- 
culty necessarily inherent in the sys- 
tem. Those who are taught the re- 
porting style from the beginning reach 
reporting speed very much more quickly 
than those who first learn a correspond- 
ing style. 

It is worse than nonsense to study 
shorthand with the idea that within 
this generation there will be any great 
demand for its use, except for amanu- 
ensis or reporting purposes. The great 
mass of mankind will not, within our 
day, learn a shorthand system with 
sufficient accuracy to take the place of 
longhand for business purposes. * * * 


The full reporting style should be 
taught from the first. As soon as the 
alphabet, or signs representing the 


elementary sounds, are learned, enough 
of the word-signs should be taught to 
enable the teacher to give sentences 
exactly as they should be written by 
the experienced reporter. A student 
should learn to write something in the 
reporting style the first week he is in 
a shorthand school, and at the end of 
about six weeks should be taking dic- 
tations which he can transcribe accu- 
rately on the typewriter. Of course the 
dictations cannot be taken at a high 
rate of speed, but can be written with 
the Same forms, word-signs and phrases 
which will be used in future work 

In my opinion, no student of short- 
hand should ever see a shorthand form 
which is not the best his system pro- 
vides for writing the word it repre- 
sents. First impressions, like the calf- 
path trail, will be followed.* * * 
Word-signs and phrases should be 
taught as soon as there is occasion for 
using them. Some students are afraid 
to phrase. A word-sign thoroughly 
learned, and phrases formed on correct 
principles, are as legible as full and 
separate forms. One of the great ad- 
vantages of phrasing is that it saves 
pen-lifting; or, in other words, saves 
making the unregistered or unrecorded 
movements required in passing from 
one word to another. 

Correct methods and quick move- 
ments should be taught at the begin- 
ning. To my mind drawing in short- 
hand should be as carefully avoided as 
drawling in speech. Students can be 
taught to make forms with consider- 
able quickness and accuracy the first 
day; and this will start the brain-paths 
and nerve-currents as they should be 
started for the future work. * * * 

I must close my talk on shorthand by 
asking you to take the most direct 
routes to the results you would obtain. 
This is an age of direct and practical 
methods. We are spending millions of 
dollars to straighten railways, roads, 
streets, and waterways, and have un- 
dertaken the gigantic work of building 
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the Panama canal, that we may have a 
shorter route between the great oceans 
that wash our eastern and western 
shores, and shorten the water-line 
around the globe. American enterprise 
demands rapid, direct and effective 
methods, particularly of those who are 
entrusted with the education in com- 
mercial schools of the young men and 
women who are preparing for the prac- 
tical work of life. 

At the close of his remarks, Mr. Van 
Sant spoke highly of the work of Mr. 
James E. Munson, stating: “It is due to 
the truth of history to say that James 
E. Munson of New York produced the 





A. W. DupLey 


Vice-President, C. C. T. Association 


first phonographic work which led di- 
rectly to the reporting style.” He con- 
cluded with a brief talk on typewriting 
and a demonstration was given by a 
young lady student of the Waterloo 
Business College. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Van Sant’s 
remarks there were a number of calls 
for Mr. Gregg to discuss the paper. The 
chairman suggested that the discussion 
be deferred, as Prof. H. H. Seerley, 
president of the Iowa State Normal 
School, was in attendance to deliver an 
address on “The Problem of Progress.” 

Next day Mr. Van Sant requested 
that Mr. Gregg be given an opportunity 
to discuss the paper, and this was agreed 
to, and in order to keep the continuity 


of this report we summarize Mr. Gregg’s 
remarks : 

He began by paying a tribute of re- 
spect and admiration to Mr. Van Sant 
for the splendid work he had done in 
advancing methods of touch typewriting. 
For many years Mr. Bates Torrey, the 
McGurrins, Mr. B. A. Griffin, and oth- 
ers, had been teaching typewriting by 
the touch method, but there was a gen- 
eral and deep-seated impression that 
touch typewriting was an impossibility 
in the ordinary school with ordinary 
students without an extraordinary outlay 
of time. It remained for Mr. Van Sant, 
by the demonstration of his students, 
and by his eloquence and earnestness in 
advocating the new method, to bring 
about a revolution in the teaching of 
this important branch. The whole pro- 
fession owed him a debt of gratitude for 
what he had done. 

Turning to shorthand, Mr. Gregg said 
that he liked the positive man, whether 
he be friend or opponent. He liked Mr. 
Van Sant because he believed so posi- 
tively in the system he wrote, and yet 
was broad-minded enough to be tolerant 
to others, and he felt sure that however 
much they might differ on shorthand 
they would always remain good personal 
friends. (Applause.) Yet there were 
many things in Mr. Van Sant’s address 
with which he was in hearty accord. 
Everyone present knew that he (Mr. 
Gregg) liked the direct road, and that 
he abhorred the zigzag track, whether 
it be a calf-track or a hen-track. (Laugh- 
ter.) He was in thorough accord with 
the idea of having words in the first 
lesson, and that plan was followed in 
the textbook used in his school. (Laugh- 
ter.) He also agreed with Mr. Van 
Sant that phrase-writing should be in- 
troduced early in the course, and in the 
textbook to which he had referred it 
was given in the first lesson. In these, 
and other things, he was in hearty ac- 
cord with Mr. Van Sant, but if it was 
the contention of that gentleman that 
the real defect of the Pitmanic systems 
lay in the manner of presentation he 
differed with him most emphatically. He 
said that in this matter Mr. Van Sant 
himself was not quite consistent, inas- 
much as he had said that Mr. Munson 
had taken the right path when he pub- 
lished his book over thirty-six years 
ago. If Mr. Munson had the true theory 
of presentation, if by his direct method 
of presenting the principles he removed 
“the great defect of the Pitmanic sys- 
tems,” he (Mr. Gregg) had enough faith 
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in the progressive nature of American 
shorthand teachers to believe that in 
these thirty-six years Mr. Munson’s 
work would have swept all other com- 
petitors in the field. The real defect did 
not lie there. 

Mr. Gregg turned his attention to the 
shorthand forms written by Mr. Van 
Sant on the blackboard as illustrating 
the “unregistered movements of the 
hand.” He took the word “apple” and 
analyzed it, showing that the hook for / 
was written first, the letter p second, 
and finally the dot for a—all of which 
seemed to him to be an indirect, calf- 
path way of writing the word. He 
apologized for touching upon system 
matters, stating that he would not have 
done so had the matter not been brought 
up so prominently in the address which 
he was discussing and the requests for 
his views been so urgent. He concluded 
with an amusing incident about type- 
writing which had come under his ob- 
servation as confirming certain theories 
advanced by Mr. Van Sant. 

A school proprietor requested Mr. 
Gregg to state “how he convinced people 
of the superiority of his system.” Mr. 
Gregg said that it would not be proper 
to answer such a question in a conven- 
tion. The teacher persisted, exclaiming, 
amid laughter, “But I want to get into 
the band wagon!” Mr. Gregg said that 
he would be glad to give him the infor- 
mation outside the convention. 

It was a rare privilege to listen to the 
address of Prof. Seerley on the “Prob- 
lem of Progress.” After hearing Prof. 
Seerley one can well understand the 
high esteem in which he is held and the 
wonderful success of the great state 
normal over which he presides. Among 
other things he said that the steps in the 
problem of progress in any movement 
were the arousing of public sentiment or 
public interest, then public decision, and, 
lastly, public action. The trouble with a 
great many reformers was that they 
thought it sufficient to arouse public 
sentiment or public interest on a subject, 
believing that it would result in positive 
public action. He laid stress on Un- 
usualness and Initiative as factors of 
success. His address was full of force- 
ful epigrams, such as, “We need think- 
ing circles more than reading circles,” 
and, “Do what you can—not what you 
must.” 

The meeting of the Shorthand Section 
in the afternoon began with an able 
paper by Mr. E. K. Eberhart, Des 
Moines, Iowa, on “What Should be the 


Requirements for Graduation?” Evi- 
dently Mr. Eberhart’s requirements are 
high. His paper was well written, well 
delivered and extremely interesting. It 
led to a lively discussion, from which it 
was apparent that most of the speakers 
believed that poor spelling was the great- 
est defect with which they had to con- 
tend. Miss Horner, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. 
Peck, Mr. McGregor and Mr. Gregg 
took part in the discussion. 

Mr. J. Clifford Kennedy explained 
“How to Change from the Sight to the 
Touch Method of Typewriting.” As 
always, Mr. Kennedy was practical and 
interesting. The next item was a paper 
by Miss Carrie A. Clarke on “How May 
we Bridge the Period Between Prin- 
ciples and Note-taking?” Miss Clarke 
emphasized the need of carefully graded 
dictation matter. 

(To be continued.) 


The New Officers 
General Organization: 

President—A. C. Van Sant, 
Neb. 

Vice-president—A. W. 
Moines, Iowa. 

Secretary—John Alfred White, 
line, Ill. 

Executive Committee—B. J. Hefflin, 
Clinton, Iowa; E. K. Eberhart, Des 
Moines, Iowa; A. N. Palmer, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 


Omaha, 
Dudley, Des 


Mo- 


Shorthand Section: 
President—C. D. Slinker, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
Secretary—Mary 
loo, Iowa. 
Member of Executive Committee— 
John R. Gregg, Chicago, Il. 
Business Section: 
President—A. W. Dudley, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
Vice-president — Earl 
Moines, Iowa. 
Secretary—L. M. Wold, Cedar grawlas, 
Iowa. 
Member Executive Sentianee tt, E. 
King, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Next Meeting 

Mr. Van Sant extended an invitation 
from Mr. H. B. Boyles to hold the next 
convention at Boyles’ College, Omaha, 
Neb. Invitations were also extended 
from Chicago and Moline, but a ballot 
decided that a great majority of those 
present were in favor of going to 
Omaha. 


A. Horner, Water- 


Sharp, Des 


Be business-like! When called upon 
to take dictation, have your notebook 
ready to open at the proper place and 
thus avoid the necessity of keeping your 
employer waiting. 








Spanish Department 


Conducted by CAmiLo E. Pant, Aguascalientes, Mexico, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 
should be addressed. 





E said a few words last month 
about the adaptability of Gregg 
Shorthand to Spanish, and, in- 
cidentally, mentioned the fact 
that the Pitmanic systems are 
not, for many reasons, suited to the Ro- 
mance tongues, particularly on account of 
their lack of connective vowels. In sup- 
port of our assertion we can quote the 
following from a great Pitmanic author- 
ity: “I recognize very clearly and frankly 
that Pitmanic shorthand is not so per- 
fectly adapted to the representation of 
any of the Romance tongues (in which the 
vowel element is of relatively high im- 
portance) as it is to the .representation 
of the Teutonic languages, in which the 
consonant element largely predominates. 
It seems hardly possible to rely so abso- 
lutely upon the consonant outline in 
writing Spanish or Italian as in writing 
English or German.” * * * “diffi- 
culties which have puzzled all adapters 
who have heretofore attempted to shape 
the Pitman system to the representation 
of the Romance tongues.’ 

“Pioneer,” sixty years a stenographer, 
must feel proud at having been able to 
reconcile these difficulties with his 
“joined-vowel scheme for using the Pit- 
manic shorthand for writing Spanish,” 
as published in the April issue of The 
Typewriter and Phonographic World; 
but if he knows as much about short- 
hand as he appears to know about Span- 
ish, he certainly has lost sixty years of 
his life. It is wonderful how some peo- 
ple will write of things they know noth- 
ing about, and find space for their arti- 
cles in good magazines like The World. 
Anybody having a fair knowledge of the 
language can see at a glance that “Pio- 
neer” is far from being a Spanish 
scholar, and that his assertions are, 
therefore, worthless; but for the benefit 
of students, who might consider him an 
authority on the subject and follow, or 
try to follow, his advice, we must say a 
few words of warning. In the first place, 
the use of connective vowels with Pit- 
manic consonants is not practical. We 
will quote again from the same Pitmanic 
authority, whose name, known to all our 
readers, we must not give to the public, 
as our quotations are from a private let- 





ter which we keep as a treasure: “I have 
never seen any scheme of attaching con- 
nective vowels to the Pitman consonants 
which had any practical value whatever 
in writing English, though many such 
experiments have been made, and I am 
very doubtful if such a plan would be 
any more successful in writing Spanish.” 
But even if such a thing was practical, 
how could “Pioneer,” who shows his ig- 
norance of the language from the begin- 
ning to the end of his article, recommend 
any scheme for writing Spanish idioms? 
No one having a fair knowledge of our 
beautiful language would be guilty of the 
following mistakes, especially when writ- 
ing for publication: “For the cipher 
with the dot over in the above plate 
(which is for Mexicanos) the American 
will read or.” The plate is intended for 
Mexicans, but we Mexicans would not 
know what to make out of a cipher with 
a dot over it; or in Spanish is an o with 
an accent (0). “Z is th, except at the 
beginning of words, where it is as z in 
zeal.” Z is always pronounced the same, 
whether at the beginning, middle, or end 
of words: like th in some parts of 
Spain, like s in all Spanish America. “H 
is usually silent, except before uw.” It is 
always silent no matter what vowel fol- 
lows it. “G, gu before e and i, has the 
force of h.” How can that be when it is 
pronounced exactly like the English g 
in game? “Y consonant has the sound 
of 7 in Joe.” Of course, we know y is 
a consonant, but it is pronounced like 
the English y, it never should be pro- 
nounced like 7. “I usually ignore A 
and silent « in que—ku; if I want to 
show h, I generally use the dot, some- 
times the ch tick, very seldom the full 
letter.” Silent letters, like h and u in que 
(which is pronounced ke, not ku), should 
always be ignored in phonetic writing; 
besides, we fail to see how the ch, which 
represents quite a common sound in 
Spanish, could also be used to stand for 
h, a silent letter. We could also say a 
great deal about “Pioneer’s” outlines, 
but we think we have already used more 
space than his article deserves. Can it 
be practical to use ly for ll, as he does in 
“Caballero”? 











Spanish Shorthand 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Key to Shorthand Plate 


Muy Sefior nuestro: 

Encontramos, al revisar nuestros 
libros, que hace ya algun tiempo que 
no recibimos trabajos de Ud. en las lec- 
ciones de su curso. Tendriamos mucho 
gusto en que Ud. continuara sus estudi- 
os y esperamos recibir sus lecciones para 
ser corregidas. 

Si no esta Ud. obteniendo’ los me- 
jores resultados, 6 si hay algunos pun- 
tos sobre los cuales desea Ud. mas ex- 
plicaciones, no vacile en escribirnos pidi- 
endonos ayuda. Desde que Ud. se matric- 
uld, mas de veinte estudiantes han comple- 
tado sus cursos y obtenido diplomas. Lo 
que hemos hecho por otros podrémos 
hacerlo por Ud. y le rogamos, por con- 
siguiente, que continue sus estudios con 
la mayor diligencia posible. Sabemos 
que no le pesara hacerlo asi. 

Nuestros cursos le ayudaran 4 aumen- 
tar sus rentas. Podra Ud. hacer mejor 
clase de trabajo y, si vende sus produc- 
tos, obtendra mejores precios. Si 
trabaja Ud. solo por diversién 6 pasa 
tiempo, podra Ud. obtener resultados 
mas satisfactorios con los conocimien- 
tos que le dara el curso en que esta 
matriculado. Estamos dispuestos 4 
cumplir nuestra parte del contrato de 
matricula; pero no podrémos hacerlo 
sin su ayuda. Mucho depende del es- 
tudiante. Nosotros le ayudarémos en 
cuanto nos sea posible. Todo lo que 
se necesita es que nos remita su trabajo. 

Esperando su contestacién, quedamos 


de Ud. afmos 


y attos. SS. SS. 


Translation 





Dear Sir: 

We find upon reference to our books 
that it is some time since we have re- 
ceived any work from you on the les- 
sons of your course. We would be 
pleased to have you go on with your 
studies and await receipt of your work 
on same for correction. 

If you are not obtaming the best re- 
sults, or if any points have come up in 
which you desire further explanation, 
do not hesitate to write us for assist- 
ance. Since you enrolled we have had 
over a score of students complete their 
courses and obtain diplomas. What 
we have done for others we can do 
for you, and we ask you, therefore, to 
proceed with your studies as diligently 
as you can; we know you will not re- 
gret doing so. 

Our courses of study will enable you 
to increase your income. You will be 
turning out a better class of work, and 
if you well do your work you will 
secure better prices. If you are work- 
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ing for your own recreation or pleasure, 
you will be able, by reason of the 
knowledge you will derive from the 
course of study in which you are en- 
rolled, to secure better results. We 
are willing to perform our part of the 
agreement entered into when you en- 
rolled; but we cannot do so without 
your help. A great deal depends upon 
the student. We will assist you as far 
as possible. All that is necessary is for 
you to send in your work. 

Awaiting receipt of your 
remain 


reply, we 


Very truly yours, 


Schools and Teachers 


The Aurora Business Institute, Au- 
rora, Ill., has been purchased by Mr. J. 
W. Westervelt, Jr.. who may be relied 
upon to conduct it as a model business 
training school 

* * * 


Mr. W. L. Prince, a graduate of the 
Gem City Business College, Quincy, and 
formerly principal of the shorthand de- 
partment of the lowa Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, has accepted a 
position with the Martin Business Col- 
lege, Martin, Tenn. 

* . * 


The well-known business educator, 
Mr. H. O. Keesling, has purchased the 
Lawrence Commercial School, Law- 
rence, Mass., and has secured the serv- 
ices of Mr. Orton E. Beach as principal 
of the shorthand department. We heart- 
ily welcome Mr. Keesling to the forward 
movement. a a 


That brilliant and versatile genius, 
Mr. E. K. Isaacs, recently became prin- 
cipal of the great Woodbury Business 
College, Los Angeles, which has been 
the stand-by of the Graham system on 
the Pacific Coast for many years. We 
have just received a copy of the Wood- 
bury College Journal, and it is refresh- 
ingly original, convincing and progress- 
ive; but anyone who has corresponded 
with Mr. Isaacs, or read an article from 
his pen, will need no assurance that a 
journal edited by him will not run in 
old-time ruts. Among other things, Mr. 
Isaacs reproduces specimens of short- 
hand in German and Spanish from recent 
issues of this magazine. It is a safe 
prediction that great as has been the 
reputation of the Woodbury in the past, 
it will achieve even greater distinction 
in the future. 
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Breaking the News Gently 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH 
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Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship 


By Geo. S. McCuure, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Copyright, 1908, by Joun R. Grecca. 





Speed in Shorthand 
PEED depends largely upon confidence. After the textbook has been 
S| thoroughly learned, ninety-nine per cent of the words you hear should be 
faeaas perfectly familiar to you, and speed should be simply a matter of moving 
==) the hand faster and losing less time between outlines. 

Many pupils understand the principles and write accurately, but yet seem 
unable to write more than eighty or ninety words per minute. I say seem unable, 
for all they need is to hurry up. 

I have recently tested pupils in this way. I gave them the phrase ‘‘I can 
have more,’’ and after allowing them to practice it, timed them for one minute. 
I then placed the same character on the board, calling it*the figure 2, and when 
timed, they wrote it nearly forty per cent faster than when they thought of it as 
shorthand. 

Do you know that if you were to make the different strokes as rapidly in 
shorthand as you make the very same strokes in longhand, it would produce a 
speed of at least three hundred words per minute? 
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If you do not know your textbook thoroughly, do not worry about speed; but 
go over it again and again until you know it almost word for word. After that 
you will have no trouble with speed. 

If you wished to walk faster you would not ask how, if you wished to talk 
more rapidly you would not ask for instruction; you would simply loosen up. And 
so in shorthand, the way to write fast is to write fast. Do not smile, that is just 
what I mean. 
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Plate XXVIII —The work this month contains some of the best penman- 
ship practice in the system. Try to make these characters entirely with the 
muscles of the arm without any action in the thumb joint. Write them rapidly 
but not carelessly. 
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Plate XXIX.—This plate also requires arm movement. You will probably 
find the fifth line the most difficult. Keep the ‘‘o’’ very small. There will bea 
tendency to make it too large. 
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Plate XXX.—This plate will require earnest study. 


The characters are not 


difficult, but are often made incorrectly simply because the pupil does not know 


just what he is trying to make. 
too large. 


A very common fault is that they are often made 


The amount of work for correction that has been received is very gratifying. 
I have received work from England and all over the Eastern and Middle States. 


The Southern and Western states have not been so well represented. 


I shall hope 


for a number of replies from that section this month. 


A Line-o-type or Two 


Listen to the shorthand coyotes! 


* > 
“Truth is mighty and will prevail.” 
* ok ~ 


“The keenest critic of him who can is 
he who can't.” , « «x 
“Character has a commercial as well 
an ethical value.” 
x * * 
The Circinnati “impromptu” appears 
to have been loaded at the muzzle. 
OK x * 
The Typewriter and Phonographic 
World for May was exceedingly inter- 
esting. 


4 


on = 

The list of clubs in our last issue was 
evidently an eye-opener to many adver- 
tisers. * * e 


Economize effort in writing short- 
hand. Large, sprawling notes delay the 
attainment of speed. 

OK * + 


The best and most important part of a 
man’s education is that which he gives 
himself.—Gibbon. 

* a * 

We learn that Mr. Frank Rutherford 
is now with the Underwood Typewriter 
Company, New York. 

“* ok * 

We regretsky to reportsky that the bat- 
tleships “Impromptu” and “Mudsling- 
sky” were torpedoed as they sailed out 
into the open sea. 

: i | 

Inform yourself about business mat- 
ters by reading about them. The trade 
and stock reports in the newspapers 
make good practice matter. 

x . * 


Are you going to visit the great Lou- 
isiana Purchase Exposition? If so, com- 
bine pleasure and profit by attending the 
G. S. A. convention while in St. Louis. 


“Practice (and shorthand is valueless 
without it) will render small, neat out- 
lines as facile and legible as the long, 
awkward ones of the learner.”"—E. N. 
Miner, in Phonographic World, October, 
1892. ‘es @ 


We asked Mr. SoRelle what we should 
call the Question and Answer Depart- 
ment, and he promptly suggested, “First 
Aid to the Anxious!” That was so good 
that we thought of adopting it. 

a ~ . 


When you visit St. Louis, don’t forget 
the Business Education Exhibit in the 
Education building. It will be some- 
thing unique. Demonstrations of fast 
shorthand writing will be given every 
day. 

* * * 

“What do you think of this vertical 
handwriting?” asked Mrs. Oldcastle. 

“Oh, I always use a plain gold pen,” 
replied her hostess. “I never could get 
used to writin’ with one of them ver- 
ticals.”—-Chicago Tribune. 

* ” * 

We envy the student of today. Every 
facility for acquiring skill in shorthand 
and typewriting is at his disposal. Mod- 
ern methods of teaching insure his being 
a better stenographer and _ typewriter 
operator than was possible under the old 
conditions. Of course, he seldom realizes 
this—but it is true nevertheless 

* + . 

It seems to us that the cover of our 
magazine will be an endless source of 
discussion. One of our subscribers, in 
sending in a renewal, says: “The 
Writer has always been a source of in- 
terest to me. However, it hurts me to 
look at the design on the cover. A pic- 
ture of a man would lend more dignity 
to this representative of the calling. But 
why not have something artistic? I 
mean this only in a friendly spirit.” 

What have the ladies to say to this? 
Next! 
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Key to Last Month’s Plates 


Phrase Letters 
(37) 
Mr. Frank Smart, 
Richmond, Ind. 
Dear Sir: 

As soon as you receive this letter 
please send to me, without unnecessary 
delay, the statement of account of all 
our cars used on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad during the months of July 
and August, 1901. 

Please give the matter your personal 
attention, and see that the statement 
reaches me not later than Monday, as 
I must have it to settle our account in 
court next week. 

Yours truly, (78) 
(38) 
Mr. D. M. Lennox, 
Evansville, Ind. 
Dear Sir: 

It will be a great pleasure to me to 
comply with your request, and it is 
probable that I shall be able to send 
you the goods so that they will reach 
you tomorrow. 

I feel sure you will be pleased, and 
trust you will never hesitate to call 
on me at any time that my services 
may be of benefit to you, as I am al- 
ways ready to serve you. 

Yours very truly, (81) 
(39) 
J. C. Grounds, Esq., 
Quebec, Canada. 
Dear Sir: 

We are in receipt of your letter of 
the 12th inst.. and in reply thereto beg 
to say we shall be very pleased to see 
you whenever you find time to come. 

Hoping you will look in before many 
days, and thanking you very much for 
the interest you have shown in our 
work, we beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, (69) 


Railroad Correspondence— Page 295 
Dear Sir: 

Please refer to my last letter, May 
22d, to manager N. D. Line, bearing 
upon this claim. 

The N. D. Line want us to authorize 
for 50 per cent of the claim, alleging 
contributory negligence, which we have 
declined. The box in question was 
checked over in Sparta warehouse, and 
was forwarded to Muskegon free astray 
under the rules of the Freight Claim 
Association, and was to be forwarded 
from Muskegon to Milwaukee. This 
particular package was not offered to 
the boat line at Muskegon for the rea- 
son that they had previously refused 
to accept shipments from this company 
on stray billing, at least this is the state- 
ment made by Mr. Reed, who is our 
present agent. I suggested to the N. D. 


Line that they refer the matter to Mr. 
Ellis, our former agent at Muskegon, 
and now located in your city, to verify 
Mr. Reed’s statement. They do not 
seem to be willing to do this, and in 
order to get rid of the matter I wish 
you would call upon Mr. Ellis person- 
ally and ascertain from him if he can- 
not recall such instructions having been 
given to him by the _ transportation 
company; that is, that they did not 
accept shipments from us on stray bill- 
ing. I have agreed to authorize for 
60 per cent of the claim provided Mr. 
Ellis cannot verify the statement of 
Mr. Reed. 
Yours truly, 
aa ee ¢ 


Mr. E. T. Hutchison, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Dear Sir: 

I hand you herewith papers in claim 
mentioned above in favor of Foot and 
Anderson Lumber Company for over- 
charge account protection of through 
rate on several cars of lumber. It is 
quite evident that your traffic depart- 
ment is not familiar with the mode of 
handling this reconsigned lumber, al- 
though I have endeavored to explain 
the matter fully in letters attached to 
this claim. In further explanation, I 
desire to say that the lumber is billed 
to Grand Rapids at the local rate of 
one cent, and when milled it is for- 
warded from Grand Rapids at the local 
rate and shippers present claim, based 
on the through rate from original point 
of shipment to destination, with a stop- 
off charge of $3 at the milling point. 
This proceeding is fully covered by our 
stop-off tariff, which is regularly filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and is now covered by our stop- 
off tariff I. C. C. 432. This is the first 
case that we have had where we ex- 
perienced any trouble in securing im- 
mediate authority on these claims, and 
I think after a careful perusal of the 
papers you will not hesitate in handing 
me your authority. 

Yours truly, 
o > . 
Dear Sir: 

Kindly advise me what divisions you 
are protecting on wood alcohol car 
lots from Marquette, Mich. to Buffalo, 
N. Y. Upon taking up with the Soo 
Line, I am advised that you allow the 
M. C. 17 per cent of the through rate, 
dividing the balance of regular Mar- 
quette per cents. Is this the basis 
being applied on shipments moving via 
the M. C.? 

Yours truly, 


Legal Correspondence—Page 314 
Dear Sir: 

We beg to inform you that in the 
above entitled matter the firm of Bar- 
rington & Hart opened an account on 
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the books of the New York National 
Exchange Bank, October 24, 1900, the 
first deposit being the sum of $2,000. 
The date of filing the judgment roll in 
the Brown vs. Barrington case is April 
28, 1900, and January 21, 1900, the date 
of filing the affidavit to vacate the order 
of arrest on the merits. 

We herewith enclose certified copy 
of the order of Justice Lamb directing 
the filing of a bill of particulars in 
Brown vs. Barrington, together with 
copy of the amended complaint in that 
action. 

We also enclose opinion of Justice 
Lamb in Brown vs. Barrington. 

Very truly yours, 
-* * 
Honorable David Luster, 
Supreme Court, New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

In the case of Johnson vs. the City 
of New York, which was tried before 
you last week, it was understood that 
Mr. Byrne should have until Friday of 
this week for the purpose of filing a 
brief on his motion for judgment. 

Mr. Byrne is now actively engaged in 
trying a case at New York, Rockland 
County, in the Supreme Court, and Mr. 
Low, the assistant corporation counsel, 
has granted that the above time be ex- 
tended to Monday of next week. 

We would ask your kind indulgence 
in this matter until Monday next, and 
beg to remain Very truly yours, 





Your Wants in Shorthand 
Books Supplied 


Send for Circulars 
Also Second-hand Books where Wants Stated 





The Utility Code Co., 6152 Stewart Ave., Chicago 
Or 0. G. Washburn, 125 S. Clark St., Chicago 








GREGG SHORTHAND TEACHER 


desires a position as special teacher of Short- 
hand, or as principal of Commercial depart- 
ment. Am twenty-five years of age and have 
had about two and one-half years’ experience. 
Can furnish best references. 

Address, A. C.S., care Gregg Writer. 








e@ Their Spelling, 

@ Pronunciation, 

Definition and 

Application. By Rupert P. SoRelle and Chas. 

W. Kitt. 126 pages; flexible binding. Price 

25 cents. This unique book contains much val- 
uable information for stenographers. 


The Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago 














d especially for 
The Gregg Pencil. fcrns —“- work, and in 
accordance with our s that 
these pencils will be =. oT, A box con- 
taining 1 doz sent on receipt of soc. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 








Teachers of Gregg Shorthand 
now Available 


If you have recently adopted Gregg Short- 
hand in your school and need teachers, let 
us hear from you. We havea number of 
excellent Gregg teachers now a bl 
CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. C. Rogers, Manager Columbus, Ohio 











that are practical for practical schools. 

These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State in the Union. It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions, “The folowing subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorth hand, typewriting, 
commercial law, kkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








CAMPBELL 





Catalogues for Schools and Colleges 





school creditably. 














It is a good investment to pay $150.00 for a school catalogue 
that brings pupils. It is throwing money away to pay $120.00 
for catalogues that will neither bring pupils nor represent your 
If you are anxious to issue a really good 





catalogue we will be pl 
you write, send us a copy of the catalogue you are now using. 


CHICAGO The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 


d to correspond with you. When 
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